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ABSTRACT 

A study exanining portfolio practice in selected 
elementary programs throughout the United States is reported in this 
paper. The survey covered 150 ^'nominated'* contacts, including states* 
districts, schools, school teams, and individual teachers. 
Respondents worked from a largely blank sheet of paper* which they 
used to '^brainstorm** and ^'cluster*' their ideas about student 
portfolios. A group of two dozen respondents participated in a 2~day 
working conference where they documented and analyzed their 
collective experience with the portfolio concept. Group sessions were 
videotaped and analyzed. Results found three themes that appeared to 
capture the essence of contemporary practice: (1) teachers in the 
portfolio movement convey an intense commitment and personal renewal; 
(2) the technical foundations for portfolio assessment appear infirm 
and inconsistent at all levels; and (3) portfolio practice at the 
school and teacher level shies away from standards and grades, toward 
narrative and descriptive reporting. Based on these preliminary 
findings* a **Teachfr Logbook*' was designed to support and effectuate 
the portfolio approach* and to connect portfolios to other facets of 
teacher prof essionalization* The Teacher Logbook accomplishes several 
interrelated tasks t Journal documentation by the teacher of evidence 
bearing on student performances; summary judgments of student 
achievement; and a complementary record of curriculum events 
supporting student learning. For the portfolio movement to succeed it 
must be connected to the other supporting components in s manner that 
continues to meet internal classroom needs while satisfying external' 
policy demands. (A figure Illustrating the Teacher Logbook is 
included. Contains 19 references.) (RS) 
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Alternative assessment of student achievement has arrived on the scene 
during the past decade as a paradigm shift, a fundamental change from earlier 
reliance on standardized testing techniques (Wolf, Bixby, Glenn, & Gardner^ 
1991). Several features distinguish the new altemaUves (Calfee, 1992): 

• PfoiucHcn rather than rtccgniiion; students must demonstrate con^^nce rather than 
selecting an answer. 

• Projects rather than ittms, a choice of depth over breadth; validity supersedes 
reliability as conventionally defined. 

• tnfoftnei fudgmtnt rather than mtdtanical scoring; the teacher replaces the Scantron in 
the assessment process. 

Theory seems far in advance of practice. Teachers are reportedly "doing 
portfolios," reviewing student projects, encouraging exhibitions (Harp, 1991; 
Murphy & Smith, 1991; Smith, 1991; Tierney, Carter, & Desai, 1991). 
Psychometricians seem uneasy about these developments, uncertain about 
how to standardize performance, concerned al>out reliability and validity (e.g^ 
Hambleton & Murphy, in press). 

This article reviews the concept of alternative assessment in a specific 
situation: teacher assessment of student achievement in the literate use of 
language in the elementary grades, this domain is interesting as a test case. 
On the one hand, elementary reading achier^^ment is a centerpiece of the 
psychometric enterprise; standardi2ed tests are .^.jre common in elemt^ntary 
reading and language than any other area of school achievement Writing 
achievement in the elementary grades has been lesa consequential; 
standardized writing tests typically appear around eighth grade. On the other 
hand, portfolios and writing journals have found a welcome reception in the 
elementary grades, building on the tradition of informal asKSsment (Pitrulski 
& Shanahan, 1982). 

As a practical enterprise^ the literacy portfolio comprises a folder 
containing "situated'' samples of student reading and writing performance 
(Calfee ^ Hiebert, 1991; Valencia k Calfee^ 1991). The student assembles a 
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coUecktcm of materials during the sdiool year: lists of books "read,'' reading 
notes, rough dralFts* ^^conferenctng^ metnos^ final drafts and published 
versions. Some tasks are assigned> others are free-form. Some are substantial 
projects, others a page or less. Badt Individual assembles his or her own 
folder, but the contents may include coUaboraliv« projects. 

the idea behind this activity is Uuit portfolios provide an opportunity for 
"richer^ more authentic (i.e., more valid) assessment of student 
achievement; educators will learn what students can do when they have 
adequate time and resources. While the concept has immediate appeals 
questions arise equally quickly» for both researcher and practitionert What 
Bhould be included in the folder? What process should be used to evaluate 
the student's work? What standards should be used to dedde on the adequacy 
of student work? What can the assessments be used for? Some educators 
have proposed that portfolios reolace standardtted tests altogether, but what if 
every teacher approaches the task with different proctsics and standards? 

tn this article* we Hrst pnnent preliminary findings from a survey of 
portfolio practice in selected elementary programs tluroughout the United 
States.* The survey, designed to inform the preceding questions, suggests that 
the portfolio movement is broad but thin at Ute level of teadter practice (the 
survey did not cover performance-based assessment practices in large-scale 
testing programs). The second part of the paper presents a new conc^t, the 
teacher Logbook, designed to support and effectuate the portfolio approach, 
and to connect portfdios to other facete of teacher profiessionalization. 

THE STUDENT PORTFOLIOS PRESENT PRACTICE 

According to articles in outlets like EducMion Week and Educational 
Leadership, ''regular" classroom teachers are taking leadership in this 
mov^ent. To be sure, a few states (e.g., Vermont) and a more substantial 
number of districts have discussed replacing test programs tin part or whole) 
with portfolios (e.g.» Pelavln» 1991). But the movement appears to have the 
flavor of a revolution: teachers regaining control of assessment policy* tasks 
that require students to demonstrate what they have learned, "bottom up" 
rather ttian "top down'' decisions. Under auspices of thc> National Center for 
the Study of Writing (C5W), we conducted a nation-wide survey of portfcHo 
practice. The goal of the CSW survey was \o move beyond headlines (and 
newsletter reports) to determine what educators me^^n when they say that 
they are "doing portfolios." The survey focused on Hng assessment, but 
"products" were often in response to reading assignmeLUo. 

What we found 

The survey covered 150 "nominated" contacts* including states, districts, 
schools* school teams* and individual teachers. The survey was not random* 



^TK» survey was condtt^cd under auspices of the National Center for the Study of Writing, 
tiniwtsity of Citifbmia at Berkeley. Further deuitt on the lampte, methods, and nndingi are 
avaitaMe in Calfee It Perfumo, 1992. 
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but can be viewed as am effort lo assess best pracHoe. The surv^ employed a 
qualitative method, ^wi^ing,'' familiar to many elementary and middle- 
grade teachers. Respondents were instructed to work from a largely blank 
sheet of paper, which they used to ''brainstorm" and "duster" ttieir ideas 
about student portfolios. To help the respondents (and to provide some 
degree of structure to the responses), we divided ttie survey into distinctive 
"chunks^t BttkghiUHd and tii'sfory (how did you get into portfolios?); 
Portfolios in iht cUsstoom (what does the concept mean in practice?); 
Porlfoito Ptootss (how do you do it?); Poflfolio tmpiKt (what do you see as Uie 
effect of portblios for your students and for you?). A separate response sheet 
was provided for each category, along with several starter questions. This 
methodology proved quite successful, from our perspective. Respondents 
ptovided exceptionally rich and informative data» filling several pages with 
notes and reflecttonB. 

We employed a complementary strategy for obtaining in-depth 
information from a selected group of two doiten respondents. We convened a 
two-day working conference, where working groups of participants 
documented and analyzed their collective experience with the portfolio 
concept, including their own situations but also reports from other projects 
at>out which they were knowledgeable. The group sessions were videotaped, 
and we analyzed the content of these sessions as well as graphic reports 
prepared by earh group. In addition, each individual prepared a post- 
conference "reflective essay," the final entry in the "portfolio" that each 
individual completed before, during, and after the conference. 

The data set from this survey comprises 70 "packets" of information. Two 
state-level projects are represented, along with several districts (about ten 
percent of the sample) and a substantial number of total-school effbrts (about 
thirty percent). The remainder are singletons, individual teachers who 
adopted the portfolio process on their own initiative with little support, often 
developing procedures from scratch. Packets from states and districts were 
generally quite polished; responses from schools and individuals were more 
homespun, but struck us as more authentic. 

The analysis of this complex array of information turned up three themes 
that appear to us to capture the essence of this admittedly non-random 
sample of contemporary practice (see Calfee & Perfumo, 1992, for details). 
Briefly, (a) teachers who have enlisted in the portfolio movement convey an 
intense commitment and personal renewal; (b) the technical foundations for 
portfolio assessment appear infirm and inconsistent at all !evels; and (c) 
portfolio practice at the school and teacher level shies away from standards 
and grades, toward narrative and descriptive reporting. 

First, the matter of commitment and renewal. Across wide variations In 
approaches and definition, the portfolio approach has energized the 
professional status and development of educators, especially classroom 
teachers. This response is partly affective; people who have felt thnnielves a 
subclass report spending enormot*^ amounts of time and energy rethinking 
the meaning ot their work, and they feel good about this renewed 



commitment A common theme is '^ownership." TeacKert talk about Iwing 
in diarge" of their inttructtonal prognuns. They describe the benefit to 
students of ttldng responsibility to select imd critique their writing. 
Here arc sdc^Kl excerpts reflecting this themet 

• By allowing— IM>» icqutrtng!— tcachen to develop their own i^ilcMtt^ iMchers g^ned • 
rewewtd MM In tludenfai «nd In themaelvct. Our leadim Wul l|gt\t lo keep portfotkw 
tmhetrdanroontt. 

• Teadheit began to "^toy** with poHlcUos. We wanted a aicher portrait of ehUdien'» 
overall grovm during the lehool year. Our district uied |Nre>|)06l teats. We fbund this 
v#ai not CMMigh Information nor the Higfcl kind of Information. Our own teadiera have 
served as mentors to each other as some people are farther along In understanding 
portfolios. 

• t am certain that the power of portfolios lies In heipltig teachei* attd students focus on 
the teachtng^eamlng process. 

• Students have begun to claim "ownership" of portfolios and strive to "perform*' and do 
their best.... tThe process) fosters positive feelings. Everything doesn't have to be 
perfect the Rrsi lime. Ideas come ftnt. 

• In I9XX the money dried up and the project directors left.... As a strong proponent, I 
decided to take over v^thout monetary compensation. 

Second, the surveys, interviews^ and associated documents all disclose a 
lack of analytic and technical substance. For instance, respondents claim that 
an important purpose of portfolios is valid assessment of student progress 
and growth, vet nowhere in the packets can we IKnd a dear account of how 
adiievement is to be measured. Dbtrict and state activities generally attempt 
to incorporate judgments and standards, usually through holistic ratings by 
external groups; school and classroom projects seldom describe how to 
convert a folder of work into a gauj^e of achievement. Also missing is 
discussion of conventional (or unconventional) approaches for establishing 
validity and reliability. Validity is assumed to inhere in the authenticity of 
the portfolio process; reliability is simply not discussed. (One state>level 
project employs panel correlation for reliability; each portfolio is scored by a 
panel of two or more t'Yacher-judges to establish consistency. This practice is 
rare in the districts in our sample, and was not mentioned by any school or 
teacher respondents.) 

The most immediate technical concern of most participants is staff 
development. The emphasis is on learning about portfolio concepts and 
techniques, and in establishing and refining a workable model for local 
implementation. Beyond the pragmatics of implementation, the next concern 
is how to support students in completing portfbUos. 

The following excerpts demonstrate the intense concern with getting 
underway: 

• We embarked on a year-long research project Involving all K-6 teachers t«vlth a 
consultant].... Involving students In selection of portfolio pieces and their own 
assessment Is the heart of our process. (The portfolios) represent student work over Ume 
and arc Inlerdlsdpltnary. Wc have all levels— working files* tttichcr portfolios, 
showcases, cumulative records, and competency portfolios. They show the growth of 



the »hidet\U «nd demoniilMte what the khidenl Milly ctn do, doe^ tml knows. Students 
•MNNi thetr own growth. SlAndatd» «ie developed wtthtn e*ch ckBsioom..u TetcKem 
it HnAi gmde levd work together to icore competendes. 

• Uit ye«r we went to trttntng ftes»tonft and struggled over purpoMHi. By the end of the 
yean ftve teachera really ^trted to do ■omethtng*' with portfoltoa.... We are leameni» 
expbrer»» teachers! 

• The Literacy Porttolto has three components. The Gore kept by all District elementary 
teachers includes Reading Devetopnvrnt Checklist^ wtttti\g samples> and list of l»ooka 
read. The Cbre follows each chUd throughout the eletnentary grades. The Optional 
Component varies according to the teacher; I like ttrst drafts* audio tapes of story 
readtngs» tetc.l This portion is used to confer with parents* to direct Instruction* and for 
report cards. The Personal tbiden used by leachen tor pann\t communlcatton^ includes 
at^hide surveys^ work samples (and comments)^ goals for the next temv telc.l These go 
home with report cards. 

• Students receive critiques formally and informally at all stages of work. They 
conference with teachers and peers* and shan^ work with the whole class^ with the 
expectation that every child will eventually produce her best quality work. All Rnal 
drafts ire celebrated and displayed for the school or community. They are not graded; 
they should all be ^A"" quality work for that child. 

» While the portfolio model yielded exctUng i«suUs> over time it did not transfer as well 
as I had hoped. The records seemed mechanical snd routtniced. I think this was 
largely due b the selection criteria into which shidenls had no input. Now t negotiate 
with students for the portfolio> for Hme management as well as of obtaining passit^ 
grade. 

Thirds as foreshadowed in the preceding section^ respondent!; exhibit a 
definite distaste for evaluation. They did not want to set standards or assign 
grades for students or programs. This reaction is captured by the remark^ 
wish grades would just go awayl'^ Teachers were veiling to judge individual 
compositions and other student work samples^ but were uncomfortable about 
assessing an entire portfolio. The Evaluation section of the surveys received 
the fewest and briefest entries^ but the substance is captured by these excerpts: 

• Many teachers use criteria written on the report card for giving grades. Others felt 
grades influenced choices and so did not grade the papers^ but noted shidents' strengths 
and weaknesses and set appropriate goals^ 

> Each student sets goals for self at the t>eginntng^ which they review and explain to me. 
Shidents decide^ based on their projects and goals, what grade they should receive. If t 
had my say» we^d go through the same process but there^d be no grade. A grade is 
something the school insists on^ 

What the findings mean 

Our survey suggests that complex reactions are materialbeing in response 
to the portfolio concept. To be sure^ these Hndings hold (or selected situations 
brought to our attention because of their reputation for ^lieing unique/^ We 
have conducted several informal site visits, and are impressed by the range of 
implementations, from intensive commitments where portfolios are a 
dominant feature of the instructional day, to situations where portfolios are 
no more than manlla folders holding assorted papers. 

Complementing the three themes from the findings, we venture three 
interpretive comments about the portfolio movement. First, the popularity of 



the portfblto concept often appears as a local reaction to external control. 
While most elementary and middle icKool teachers accept standardiied tests 
as the ''standard^'* the rebels who "do portfolios'* discover in this concept a 
way to express thetr professionalism. It is unfbrhinate that the movement 
finds so Utile undergtrding technological support. Teaduers cannot call upon 
''Cronbach alphas'* or "latent trait theory" when ukcd to reassure policy 
makers that they know what they aw doing. 

Vyiiich leads to the second theme. The portfolio concept amounts to 
virtual anarchy in many quarters. Most practical articles and newsletters^ as 
well as popular books on alternative and authentic assessment^ encourage an 
"anything goes" approach. Education is subject to pendulum swings, and 
portfolios may fall Into this category. To be sure, the times call for substantial 
changes in educational practice and policy, but absent a technological 
founoatlon the portfolio movement is in peril. 

Finally, what are the prospects that the portfolio movement will sustain 
its pnnent fervor? Three possibilities come to mind, (a) It will disappear for 
lack of an audience. t*ortfolio assessment, if taken seriously, entails an 
enormous amount of work for teachers (and students). "Who's interested?'' 
will eventually become a compelling consideration, (b) It will become 
standardized. We have seen examples in our survey artifacts: preprinted 
folders with sections for (often mundane) entries, (c) It will become a genuine 
revolution. We consider this outcome likely only if accompanied by other 
systemic changes in the educational process. The third prospect is compelling, 
but it remains to be se^^n whether changes in assessment will become a policy 
lever for school reform (Newmann, 1991). We think that such leverage is 
likely to require a more systematic role for student portfolios in the teadier's 
daily life, and toward this end we explore in the next iMection a concept titat 
complements the student portfolio. 

THE TEACHER'S LOGBOOKi PUTURE POSSIBILITIES 

In the survey responses, classroom portfolios typically rely on the teacher 
for design and interpretation. The assumption is that collections of student 
work will automatically assist the teacher in instructional decisionomaking 
and local feedback. Evaluation by the classroom teacher (accompanied in 
some instances by student or peer judgment) is the primary technique for 
converting the collection of artifacts into an explicit judgment. 

These conditions leave unanswered several questions about purpose, 
audience, and procedure in the systematic use of portfolios for assessing 
student achievement. How to deal with issues of reliability and 
trustworthiness? Mow to connect with other assessment methods and 
outcomes (e.g., grades, parent conferences, standardized tests)? How to 
manage consistency for students during their years of schooling within and 
between grades and schools? To be sure, one simple answer to these and 
related questions is to mandate standardized portfolios as an alternative or 
complement to existing standardized tests. This possibility merits comment, 
but we win not address the issue here. 
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The most seriouB hurdle in the way of tmplementtng the preceding 
concepts* for purposes both of research and practice* ts the difficulty of 
sustaining systematic tesich^r assessment. On the surface, the collecting of 
student work se?ms simple enough; difficulties arise in deciding how to select 
work samples and how to assess these samples in an informative and 
consistent maniiier. The Tem:her Logbook is designed to address these issues. 
Figure 1 displays the organization of a Logbook designed to accomplish 
several interrelated tasks: journal documentation by the tea :her of evidence 
bearing on siiudent performances; summary judgments of student 
achievement; and a complementary record of curriculum events supporting 
student learning., 

As laid out in the figure, student summaries are placed at the beginning of 
the Logbook, because these play the most critical role in reporting student 
achievement. The journal notes provide space for the teacher to record 
ongoing Information relevant to student performance; these pages, located in 
the middle of the Logbook, serve as a working space for the teacher to 
document observations. Informal assessments of student activities and 
projects, and questions requiring further thought and action (Richert, 1991). 
The notes are a natural place for comments about student portfolio entries, 
along with mote formal assessments. Curriculum planning is at the end of 
the Logbook. These entries are quite different from the routlnized "lesson 
plans" typically completed by teachers to meet bureaucratic mandates. They 
dre long-term working plans organized by curriculum goals, with room for 
commentary and revision. 

Critical to the Logbook technique ts the concept of a developmental 
curriculum, a small set of critical domains with mileposts that serve as targets 
for the school. For instance, in the literacy curriculum, comprehension and 
composition in the narrative genre is an Important outcome for the 
elementary grades. Within the narrative form, four outcomes are generally 
recognized as critical for competence In handling literature: character, plot, 
setting, and theme. For klndergarmers, appreciating the moral of simple 
fables might be a reasonable goal. By second grade, students may be expected 
to identify thematic Issues Implicit In a work ouch as Charlotte's Web, and to 
express the meaning of the work in personal terms. Sixth graders should be 
fully capable of employing thematic elements In their own compositions, and 
to identify multiple themes In collections of related texts. 

The Logbook concept builds on the notion that the teacher, with a 
developmental curriculum in mind, regularly records brief notes about 
Individual students In the "profile" section. The commentfD provide a 
concrete record for reflection and action. An empty profile sheet Is a reminder 
that the student has slipped from sight A sheet showing a long list of 'IxMks 
read" but no evidence of written work is a prod to encourage the student to 
put ids or her thoughts on paper. Teachers keep mental records of this sort; 
the Logbook is designed as a "memory jogger," and a source of information 
for reilection and assessment. 



THE TEACHER LOGBOOK 



Section tt Student Summary 




P«U Entry Level 




Student Rcftdlng/Wrtttng/Unguage 


Math 
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Able. J. 
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Section II: Journal Notes 
Week of 



J 



Section IlhCuti 

Mans for Fa 

Sep: 

Dec 


riculum Plan/Record 

IQtr 


Activities 


Vocab Nan- Expos Skills 


UpDate 




Activities 


Vocab Narr Expos SkUls 


UpDete 





Figure 1. The teacher logbook. 



The Profile notes are the basis for summary assessments. We imagine a 
procedure in which, on a regular basis, perhaps once a quarter, the teacher 
conducts a formal rating of each student's achievement level in the Summary 
section of the Logbooic. The entries reflect the teacher's Judgment about each 
•tudent's location on the developmental curriculum scale, based on analysts 
of the profile notes, which provide the link to the student portfolios. For 
instance, a teacher might judge a third grade student as handling a theme at a 
level appropriate to first-grade expectations; the student is still at the level of 
mundane morals. 
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The Profile-Summary >ination is designed to address the technical 
problems that appear in our survey, and that have been raised by 
psychometrists as concerns about the portfolio approach, without 
compromising the advantages inherent in the engagement of the teacher in 
the aitestment process as a professional decision-maker* First, Profile 
documentation provides a concrete record to serve as a flexible buia for 
linking evidence to judgment. The journal format fits the realities of the 
teacher's daily life; standardized approaches to doctunentation will certainly 
fail because of the intolerable time pressures endemic to the teaching 
profession. If a school staff shares a common technical language for 
curriculum and instruction, then abbreviated notes serve the teacher's 
individual purposes, but also communicate significant meaning to 
colleagues. 

This linkage is an important consideration in addressing issues of validity 
and reliability. By what means can the teacher's summary judgments about 
students be gauged for consistency and trustworthiness. Our answer to this 
question relies on the concept of panel judgments; much like an Olympic 
panel, classroom teachers can validate their evaluations through cross-checks 
(the British refer to this process as the ''moderation'' task). The workability of 
this approach relies on the emergence of the teacher as a practical researcher 
(Calfee & Hiebert, 1988), with the school taking shape as a context for 
assessment. Several examples can be found to support the practicality of this 
proposal. In California, for example, panels are incorporated in the Self-Study 
and PQR (Program Quality Review) process conducted by every school in the 
state once every three years. The idea is also reflected in the frameworks 
produced by professional organizations (e.g., NCTE and IRA), in the work of 
grade level teams in many elementary schools, in the maintenance of 
department standards in secondary schools, and in the shared leadership 
typical of school restructuring. 

Conceptually, the panel judgment process can call upon established 
methods of generalizability theory as a foundation. To be sure, application of 
the theory to panel judgments requires the construction of designs that 
identify significant factors likely to influence the judgment process. As a first 
cut, we suggest as critical factors the curriculum domain (holistic assessment 
of an entire portfolio is likely to fall prey to the same variability as for writing 
samples; we think that the teachers in our survey were wise when they 
resisted holistic judgments), task conditions (e.g., standardized vs. open- 
ended» constrained vs. project-based), contextual factors (e.g., individual vs. 
group^ with or without instructional support and resources)^ and 
characteristics of the judges (e.g., colleagues, administrators, external 
"experts*'), 

The conceptual task of designing and validating the Logbook concept 
strikes us as no less demanding than the practical issues of implementation. 
We find in the survey responses little evidence of systematic documentation 
by teachers, unless this acHon was externally mandated. Most research on this 
issue is lacking in authentic purpose and genuine audience; the purposes are 



primarily for research, and the audience is the researcher. Kenneth Wolfs 
(1992) dissertation on classroom portfolios (similar to the Logbook) is rich in 
its accounts of student work samples, but thin on teacher records. Teachers 
agreed to document the performance of two target student, but ran out steam 
midway through the school year. In Shulman't (1990) Teacher Aiieiiment 
Project, teacher logs were an important component In the design of the 
Literacy component Beginning teachers compiled proftiilonil portfolios 
during the sdiool year for display during a performance demonstration before 
an expert panel comprising peers and academics. Colleg^al meetings during 
the year provided direction and support. The candidates, third grade teadiers, 
included in their professional portfolio a progress record for four target 
students within their classroom, a record parallel to the Logbook concept. 
While the final report of this Project is still in progress, preliminary findings 
suggest that with adequate support and purpose, teachers found the 
documentation task both feasible and informative. 

Alternative assessment and student portfolios tend to appear in 
combination with other elements: whole language rather than basal readers, 
cooperative instruction rather than didactic teachers-talk, school-based 
decision^making rather than top-down direction, the teacher as professional 
rather than as civil servant. Many of the survey responses described how 
externally-initiated projects not related to portfolios evolved into alternative 
assessment. 

Our sense is that this ''package'' offers the opportunity for fundamental 
reform in U. S. schooling. The various components are seldom connected in 
a coherent manner, and so teachers are easily overwhelmed by the 
multiplicity c( demands. The enthusiasm and commitment of portfolio 
teachers is impressive, but the costs and benefits are disquieting. The portfolio 
movement seems likely to falter and fail unless it is connected to the other 
supporting components in a manner that continues to meet internal 
classroom needs (valid data for instructional decisions) while satisfying 
external policy demands (reliable information for accountability purposes; 
FuUan, 1991). We have proposed the Teacher's Logbook as a bridge capable of 
spanning this chasm. For the Logbook to become a reality will require (a) 
establishment of a serious "audience" for this activity, and (b) provision of 
adequate professional development. 

Absent such support, our guess is that the portfolio movement will 
eventually fall of its own weight. Selected teachers will rely on their 
professional judgment for deciding what to teach and how to teach it, and for 
rendering assessments to interested audiences. External authorities may 
entertain the idea of portfolios, performances, and exhibitionSi but cost* 
effectiveness will eventually carry the day (this shift hu happened in the past; 
witness the early years of NAEP^ Tyler, 1969). And another chance to Improve 
the quality of schooling in the United States will have slipped through our 
fingers. 
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